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It soon be-
came part oi
the public
school sys-
tem in St.
Louis, San
Francisco,
Boston, and
other cities.

began establishing them at various locations in the
neighborhood of Boston, until she was supporting at
least thirty such institutions. Many other philan-
thropic persons became much interested, and over one
hundred voluntary associations were soon organized to
found and maintain kindergartens. Through the work
of Emma Marwedel, who was invited to California in
1876 by the 'Froebel Union/ successful training classes
were established at Los Angeles, Oakland, and Berkeley.
Voluntary kindergartens were also rapidly opened, and
there was soon organized the ' Golden Gate Association *
at San Francisco, which at its height supported forty-
one free institutions and an excellent training school.
In Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Pittsburg,
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Washington, Baltimore, Louis-
ville, and other centers, subscriptions were before long
raised by the churches and other philanthropic agencies,
and the work everywhere grew apace.
But philanthropy and private foundations, after all, are
restrictive, and it was not until the kindergartens began
to be adopted by the school systems that the move-
ment became truly national in the United States. Boston
early added kindergartens to her public schools, but
after several years of trial gave them up on account of
the expense. The first permanent establishment under
a city board was made in 1873 a^ St. Louis through the
efforts of Miss Blow and Dr. William T. Harris, then city